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Abstract 

For  formerly  such  significant  institutions  throughout  nineteenth-century 
lowland  Scotland,  neither  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  (1847-1900) 
nor  its  constituent  denominations  have  received  much  attention  since. 
This  article  explores,  primarily  from  a social  perspective,  U.P.  origins  and 
growth  in  a city  described  as  “the  great  stronghold  of  that  body  - the 
garrison  from  which  they  send  out  skirmish  parties  to  all  the  world”.1 
Development  is  examined  from  eighteenth-century  backstreets  to  a 
position  of  suburban  pre-eminence  attained  across  the  late-Victorian 
“Second  City  of  Empire”.  Assisting  such  transformation  were  interrelated 

- social,  economic  and  cultural  - developments  in  society.  Nevertheless, 
an  essential  ingredient  in  U.P.  success  was  its  lay  system  of 
congregational  management-ownership  plus  a close-knit  membership 
whose  commonality  extended  beyond  church.  Over  time,  an  altering  U.P. 
profile  is  best  appreciated  in  both  internal  conflict  and  in  shifting  relations 
with  the  Free  and  Established  Churches  - issues  again  reflecting  wider 
change.  Critically  assessed  is  the  received  U.P.  stereotype,  seemingly 
epitomised  in  surviving  opulent  suburb  churches:  new-money  preachers 
of  self-help,  enthused  by  faraway  mission,  yet  indifferent  to  the  misery  of 
Glasgow’s  slums.  In  reality  the  U.P.C.  was  strongly  represented  in  poorer 
districts,  places  where  it  simultaneously  attracted  and  repelled,  and 
congregations  served  as  microcosms  of  socio-political  crises  and 
upheaval.  As  U.P.  rationale  faded,  internecine  strife  escalated  as  identities 
across  the  membership  spectrum  reconfigured  to  new  loyalties  and  mores 

- events  leading  to  merger  with  the  Free  Church  in  1900. 
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Introduction 

In  recent  decades  awareness  of  the  role  of  religion  in  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  Scottish  society  has  increased  through  significant 

studies,  reinvigorating  the  subject  if  with  a strong  emphasis  on  social 

2 

analysis. 

Yet  the  multi-dimensional  topic  of  the  Secessions  from  the 
eighteenth-century  Kirk,  and  their  “Voluntary”  offspring,  continues  to 
attract  little  interest.  Some  analysis  of  evolving  Seceder  profile  appears 
in  the  studies  referred  to.  Meanwhile  Hutchison  and  Maver  have 
described  a third-generation  elite’s  entry  into  Glasgow  politics.3  Yet  for 
wider  evaluation,  options  remain  limited  to  narratives  by  retired  U.P. 
divines  - and  still  earlier  ones  from  Secessionist  worthies.  Small’s 
statistical  volumes  apart,4  these  works  understandably  reveal  theological 
and  constitutional  preoccupation,  even  nostalgia,  with  all  virtually 
ignoring  the  movements’  lay  lifeblood.  In  acknowledging  this  apparent 
consignment  to  the  cupboard  of  history,  Drummond  and  Bulloch  in  the 
1970s  attributed  scholarly  neglect  of  the  U.P.C.  to  an  unattractive  and 


Notably  the  following:  C.G.  Brown,  The  Social  History  of  Religion  in  Scotland 
since  1730  (London,  1987);  P.M.  Hillis,  The  Barony  of  Glasgow:  A Window  onto 
Church  and  People  in  Nineteenth-century  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  2007);  L.  Orr,  A 
Unique  and  Glorious  Mission:  Women  and  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  1830-1930 
(Edinburgh,  2000).  D.C.  Smith,  Passive  Obedience  and  Prophetic  Protest:  Social 
Criticism  in  the  Scottish  Church,  1830-1945  (New  York,  1987);  Robert  1.  Mochrie 
& J.W.  Sawkins,  “A  bibliography  of  sources  of  quantitative  data  for  studies  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  Scottish  churches  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century”,  in 
Records  of  the  Scottish  Church  History  Society  38  (2008),  45— 81 . 

I.G.C.  Hutchison,  A Political  History  of  Scotland , 1832-1924  (Edinburgh, 
2003);  1.  Maver,  “Politics  and  Power  in  the  Scottish  City:  Glasgow  Town  Council  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century”,  in  T.M.  Devine  (ed.),  Scottish  Elites  (Edinburgh,  1994), 
98-130;  and  “Glasgow’s  civic  government”,  in  Glasgow:  Volume  11  (Manchester, 
1996),  441-85. 

4 R.  Small,  History  of  the  Congregations  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
from  1733  to  1900,  2 vols.  (Edinburgh,  1904);  voi.  II  contains  Glasgow. 
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“stalwart”  persona.''  A lack  of  epoch-making  events  and  vivid 
characters,  and  unappealing  urban  surrounds,  go  far  to  explaining  this. 
The  survival  of  other  Churches  as  distinct  entities  no  doubt  has  assisted 
in  stimulating  “insider”  research  today.6  Indeed,  the  contrast  with  its 
eventual  partner,  the  Free  Church,  could  hardly  be  greater.7 

Inconspicuous  origins 

Records  from  Glasgow’s  first  Secessionist  congregation,  Shuttle  Street, 
survive  largely  intact.  Begun  in  December  1738  at  outlying  Crosshill,  it 
centred  on  several  village  “praying  societies”  who  as  part  of  a national 
grassroots  movement  sided  with  the  Erskine  brothers  and  fellow 
ministers  suspended  for  defying  a Church  of  Scotland  they  considered 
“Erastian”.  Subsequently  expelled  from  the  Kirk,  their  “Associate 
Presbytery”  had  reached  Synod  size  by  1745. 

Although  in  theory  upholding  the  Establishment  principle  of  an 
endowed,  national  Church,  necessity  dictated  Secession  congregations 
self-financed,  as  happened  later  with  the  Free  Church.  However  gradual 
imbuing  of  reformist  principles  and  corresponding  resentment  of  a 
Tory-associated  Kirk  influenced  the  majority  “New  Light”  Seceders  to 
reinterpret  scripture  as  precluding  Church-State  connection. 


“No  one  outside  their  membership  has  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
United  Presbyterians,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  They  represent  that  side  of 
Victorian  life  which  is  least  attractive  ...”,  A.L.  Drummond  & J.  Bulloch,  The 
Church  in  Victorian  Scotland  1843-1874  (Edinburgh,  1975),  50. 

Bebbington’s  studies  on  the  Baptist  movement  are  widely  appreciated.  Lesser 
known  are  McNaughton’s  on  Scottish  Congregationalist  history.  Concerning  the 
Brethren,  see  N.  Dickson,  Brethren  in  Scotland  1838-2000:  A Social  Study  of  an 
Evangelical  Movement  (Paternoster,  Milton  Keynes,  2003).  Recently  one  might  add 
P.F.  Burton,  A Social  History  of  Quakers  in  Scotland,  1800-2000  (New  York, 
2007). 

The  150th  Free  Church  anniversary  saw  Brown  and  Fry  (eds.)  Scotland  in  the 
Age  of  the  Disruption  (Edinburgh  University  Press,  1993),  and  papers  elsewhere. 
See  also  J.L.  MacLeod,  The  Second  Disruption:  The  Free  Church  in  Scotland  and 
the  origins  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  (East  Linton,  2000). 
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Early  Secessionists  were  typically  tradesmen  and  artisans. 
Trademark  concern  with  security  appeared  immediately  at  Crosshill,  a 
finance  committee  formed  before  the  spiritual  business  of  selecting 
elders.  Equally  pragmatic  seemed  the  1740  relocation  “in  or  nigher 
Glasgow”,s  whose  population  of  around  30,000  was  growing  daily.9  A 
committee  “lesser  number”,  soon  termed  “managers”,  negotiating  site 
purchase  contained  the  congregation’s  few  merchants,  a diverse  but 
socially  distinguished  city  presence.  By  the  1760s  almost  forty-percent 
of  male  communicants  were  weavers,  representing  a burgeoning 
regional  employment  sector.10 

Already  the  1747  “Breach”  into  rival  “Burgher”  and  “Anti  Burgher” 
Synods  had  damaged  Secessionist  image  and  growth  prospects.  Burgher 
congregations  were  recalled  as  more  prosperous."  But  in  Glasgow  the 
loss  of  records  from  the  “Mother  Anti  Burgher”,  the  Breach  defection 
from  Shuttle  Street,  prevents  comparison.  Their  number  included 
“certain  burgesses”,  men  however  possibly  unaffected  by  refusing  a 
burgess  oath  becoming  “stagnant”  as  a mercantile  control.13  Hometown 
loyalties  likely  influenced  Breach  allegiances,  with  Small’s  statistics 
indicating  provincial  congregations  - typically  swayed  by  ministers  - 
mostly  taking  the  reactionary  Anti  Burgher  side. 

The  Relief;  general  growth;  increased  significance  of  managers 

The  Relief  Church  began  in  1751  in  similar  circumstances  to  the 
Secession.  Less  Calvinistic  in  tone,  and  quicker  to  adopt  the  Voluntary 
principle,  the  “Second  Secession”  operated  a more  flexible  polity 


Glasgow  City  Archives  (hereafter  GCA),  CH3/469/17,  Greyfriars  Associate 
Presbytery  Congregation,  Managers  Minutes  (hereafter  MM),  3. 

T.M.  Devine,  Exploring  the  Scottish  Past:  themes  in  the  History  of  Scottish 
Society  (Edinburgh,  1995),  107. 

10  J.H.  Treble,  “The  Standard  of  Living  of  the  Working  Class”,  in  People  and 
Society  in  Scotland:  Volume  I,  1 760-1830  (Edinburgh,  1988)  197. 

1 1 J.  McKerrow,  History  of  the  Secession  Church  (Edinburgh,  1842),  578. 

12  Small,  History,  20. 

1 ’ Devine,  Exploring  the  Scottish  Past , 88. 
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attracting  diverse  groups,  including  scattered  Independents.  Its  first 
Glasgow  congregation.  Canon  Street  of  1766,  illustrates  the  theme  well. 
It  originated  in  a walkout  from  St  George’s  parish  church  over  claimed 
Town  Council  patronage  abuse,14  but  infighting  saw  most  return.  While 
David  Dale  regrouped  others  as  Old  Scots  Independents,  the  Relief 
rump  relocated  to  the  weaving  centre  of  Calton.  Here  the  ubiquity  of  an 
idealist  and  cohesive  occupational  group  was  likely  deemed  good  soil 
for  spreading  egalitarian  Relief  principles.15  Unfortunately  no  records 
have  survived  to  ascertain  their  congregational  percentage. 

Continued  population  intake  required  additional  churches:  cheek- 
by-jowl  East  Campbell  Street  Burgher  (1789)  and  Relief  (1791). 
Though  both  churches  detectably  differed  in  character,  surviving 
constitutional  documents  at  each  emphasise  the  growing  import  of 
managers.  The  Burgher  church  was  carefully  pruned  from  Shuttle 
Street,  whose  own  managers  had  no  sittings  left.16  Its  location  bucking 
residential  trends  would  explain  managers’  comparatively  lower 
employment  status,  plus  a substantial  defection  to  Auld  Licht  in  1799. 17 
A merchant  nonetheless  occupied  the  leading  preses  position. 

At  the  Relief  cause,  documents  illustrate  shaping  upwardly-mobile 
and  Voluntary  congregational  character.  A petition  of  over  100  male 
“subscribers”  requesting  Presbytery  sanction  included  merchants,  a 
legal  writer,  and  others  indicative  of  rising  prosperity,  such  as  grocers 
and  a printer.  Significantly  very  few  were  weavers,  suggesting  their 
intensified  solidarity  elsewhere  with  declining  fortunes.  Managers 
obtained  a meticulous  construction  estimate  of  £1 148. 19  Here  the  preses 
was  a manufacturer,  representing  another  diverse  but  growing  group.20 


Small,  History,  32. 

15  Ibid.,  36-38. 

16  Ibid.,  39. 

GCA,  CH3/847/13,  East  Campbell  Street  Congregation  MM,  21. 

GCA,  CH3/1 499/5,  East  Campbell  Street  Relief  Church  MM  I 
19  Ibid.,  11. 

Nenadic,  “The  Rise  of  the  Urban  Middle  Classes”,  in  People  and  Society  in 
Scotland,  115. 
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Usually  Relief  congregations  forbade  the  combining  of  elder  and 
manager  roles,  which  in  theory  concerned  separate  - spiritual  and 
temporal  - spheres.  With  raised  Seceder  profile,  arguably  a manager 
position  held  more  kudos  than  even  an  Established  Church  elder,21 
perhaps  also  compensating  Secessionist  merchants  who  were  effectively 
excluded  from  Glasgow’s  Kirk-associated  mercantile  elite.22 

Two  further  Relief  congregations  of  1798-99,  Hutchesontown  and 
John  Street,  continued  the  theme,  but  warned  of  the  pitfalls  in  rash 
action.  A three-way  dispute  within  Dovehill  saw  two  factions  ready 
churches  in  better  locales  while  eyeing  ministers  elsewhere. 
Effectively  church  life  on  free-market  lines,  the  process  would  fuel  U.P. 
suburb  growth  and  rarely  lack  controversy.  However,  each  encountered 
“severe  disappointment”  in  being  spurned  by  the  clerics  concerned." 
Building  costs  proved  burdensome  for  years,  especially  at  John  Street 
where  shares,  based  on  seat  rents,  had  been  sold  to  speculative  outsiders 

25 

and  only  eventually  repurchased  at  “an  extortionate  price”. 

Boosts,  constraints,  diversification  and  division 

In  a daunting  metropolis  potentially  disruptive  to  incomers’  convention, 
existing  social  networks  within  beacon  churches  reinforced  Seceder 
strength.  But  over  time  appeal  widened  beyond  country  cousins.  Urban 
migration  saw  the  Kirk  cease  as  the  hub  of  communal  life  as  still 
remained  so  in  most  rural  districts.  To  many  aspiring  incomers,  the 
Established  Church  in  Glasgow  probably  seemed  synonymous  with  a 
Tory  Town  Council,  notably  in  their  joint-running  of  parish  churches. 
Moreover  entry  to  a desirable  Kirk  eldership  proved  elusive  for  the  vast 
majority.26  True,  ministers  of  the  Kirk  Popular  Party,  soon  termed 


21  Ibid.,  113-14. 

22  Maver,  “Politics  and  Power”,  103. 

23  Small,  Histoiy,  46-52. 

24  Ibid.,  46. 

25  Ibid.  48 

26  P.M.  See  Hillis,  “The  Sociology  of  the  Disruption”,  in  Scotland  in  the  Age  of 
the  Disruption,  54-55. 
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“Evangelical”,  challenged  the  inertia  of  counterpart  Moderate 
“timeservers”,  attracting  many  disillusioned  and  undoubtedly  limited 
Seceder  inroads.  Yet  their  Tory  paternalism  repulsed  people  identifying 

with  the  “protest”,  radical  and  (or)  reform,  element  in  Seceder 

27 

character,  as  witnessed  in  the  Old  Town  during  the  early  1800s.- 

As  events  in  revolutionary  Paris  strained  class  relations  in  Britain, 
middle-class  suburb  flight  and  an  increased  role  as  employers  widened 
the  gulf.  In  Glasgow,  radical  feeling  seemingly  benefited  the  Relief, 

30 

who  overtook  combined  Burgher-Anti  Burgher  figures.'  And  while 
skilled  tradesmen  prospered  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  illuminating 
instances  of  Secessionist  “New  Light”  church  rebuild  and  removal, 
conversely  the  worsening  plight  of  weavers  and  the  unskilled  would 
explain  downwardly-mobile  defections.  For  despite  “embittered” 

T9 

weavers’  association  with  abandoning  church,  Christodoulou’s  study 
and  comments  from  Small  suggest  they  simply  moved  to  a new  fringe 
in  Dissent,  something  of  a church  underworld.  Certainly  for  the 
disaffected,  a plethora  of  alternatives  sprung  up  around  the  Old  Town, 
including  a number  of  maverick  Independents,  and  in  time  Chartist 
churches. 


Evangelicals  found  45%  of  locals  claiming  Secessionist  membership/ 

adherence.  See  also:  C.G.  Brown,  “The  costs  of  pew-renting:  church  management, 

church-going,  and  social  class  in  nineteenth  century  Glasgow”,  Journal  of 

Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  ( JEH ),  28  (1987),  especially  354-55. 

28 

Nenadic,  “The  Rise  of  the  Urban  Middle  Classes”,  120-21. 

29 

J.  See  Christodoulou,  “The  Glasgow  Universalist  Church  and  Scottish 
Radicalism  from  the  French  Revolution  to  Chartism:  A Theology  of  Liberation”, 
JEH,  43  (1992),  608-616. 

J.  Cleland,  Annals  of  Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1816),  153-54.  Relief  attendances 
remained  ahead  two  decades  later:  “Church  Commissioners  Report:  Ecclesiastical 
Statistics  ol  the  Churches  in  Glasgow,  1836”,  Church  of  Scotland  Magazine , Sept. 

1 838,  Appendix. 

31  Treble,  “The  Standard  of  Living  of  the  Working  Class”,  203-06. 

32  Drummond  & Bulloch,  The  Scottish  Church  1843-74 , 144. 
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Occurring  in  a district  already  the  scene  of  proletarian  riot,33  one  en 
masse  defection  from  Calton  Relief  appears  replete  with  class-tension 
considerations.  Elders  - almost  certainly  with  managers’  connivance  - 
had  procured  Presbytery  suspension  of  the  local  favourite,  the  Rev. 
James  Turnbull,  following  his  alleged  tavern  fraternisation  with  local 
girls;  the  allusion  by  his  detractors  was  that  the  “girls”  were  women  of 
questionable  repute.34  The  issue  smacked  of  condemnatory  moralising 
by  self-perceived  betters,  yet  a supporting  petition  with  750  names  left 
Presbytery  unmoved.  The  delegation  sent  to  pronounce  Turnbull’s 
suspension  from  his  pulpit,  however,  turned  back.  Awaiting  them,  in 
and  around  a “doubly  crammed”  church  was  the  Calton  mob  - an  event 
reported  in  the  press.  Thus  another  option  was  added  to  the  array  of 
local  choices,  as  “the  great  body”  of  Calton  members  reformed  under 
Turnbull  at  the  nearby  “Noddy  Kirk”.36 

Representing  the  reverse  socio-economic  process  were  exits  from 
decaying  locales.  But  contrasting  with  Kirk  Evangelicals’  church 
extension,  the  laissez  faire  Voluntary  equivalent  easily  sparked  internal 
dispute.  Recurring  over  generations,  for  managers  concerned  the  issue 
was  primarily  falling  income.  When  Gordon  Street  United  Secession 
opened  in  1822,  Shuttle  Street  (renamed  Greyfriars)  and  Duke  Street 
objected.  Having  lavishly  rebuilt  to  compete  with  local  Evangelical 
bulwarks,  each  now  faced  haemorrhaging  wealthier  members  to  the  new 
suburb  congregation. 

Records  from  semi-residential  Cambridge  Street  United  Secession 
indicate  a looming  growth  restriction:  members  were  drawn  almost 
exclusively  from  the  Lowland  belt.  With  large-scale  Highland  migration 
imminent,  Voluntary  antipathy  towards  Gaels  continued  from 
Secessionist  days.  Strikingly  different,  the  prolific  Free  Church  Gaelic 


33  W.H.  Fraser,  “Patterns  of  Protest”,  in  People  and  Society  in  Scotland,  285-87. 

’4  Small,  Histoiy,  58-59. 

35  Ibid. 

36  Ibid. 

37  The  majority  “New  Licht"  Burgher  and  Anti  Burgher  Synods  joined  as  the 
United  Secession  in  1 820. 
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mission  - begun  in  Evangelical  clothes  - reaped  dividends.  Meanwhile, 
the  seeming  Voluntary  ideal  of  quality,  not  quantity,  was  epitomized  in 
the  Allans,  a family  arriving  from  Saltcoats  on  the  Ayrshire  coast. 
Joining  Cheapside  Street  Anti  Burgher,  in  United  Secession  days  they 
led  in  its  removal  to  upmarket  Wellington  Street.  By  then  a business 
initially  comprising  one  wooden  ship  was  moving  towards  becoming  a 

fleet  of  transatlantic  steamers,  as  three  of  Thomas  Allan’s  sons  became 

38 

elders  and  managers  in  neighbouring  U.P.  churches. 

Lay  elites  and  political  empowerment 

If  hometown,  kith-and-kin,  ties  plus  common  grievance  fostered  general 
unity  within  a growingly  diverse  membership,  so  did  rising  tensions 
between  middle-class  interest  groups  in  society,  as  Voluntaries  emerged 
as  a distinct  and  weighty  segment. 

The  1832-33  Reform  Acts,  creating  in  Glasgow  around  7000  voters 
from  33  town  councillors  previously,  theoretically  empowered 
Voluntary  elites.  However  reactionary  opposition  came  from  Whig 
traditionalists  and  Tories,  in  Church  terms  representing  Kirk  Moderates 
and  Evangelicals  respectively.  This  provided  further  incentive  for 
United  Secession-Relief  union.  Also  significant  was  the  1839  collapse 
of  a progressive  Liberal-radical  alliance  in  which  “Voluntary 
Presbyterians”  figured  prominently,  thereafter  becoming  a “single- 
interest group”.34  But  if  conditions  seemed  yet  unfavourable  for 
breakthrough,  this  situation  changed  abruptly  with  the  Disruption  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  November  1843. 

The  Disruption  was  far  more  definitive  for  a U.P.C.  in-waiting  than 
its  own  low-key,  long  expected,  formation.  As  a shaky  Established 
Church  front  crumbled,  departing  Free  Churchmen  turned  on  a 
Conservative  party  tied  to  upholding  the  “degraded  Establishment”.  In 


38 

Slaven  & Checkland  (eds.),  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Business  Biography  Vol.  /, 
(Aberdeen,  1986),  224-25.  See  also  Thomas  Allan’s  obituary  in  “Our  Church 
Record”,  UPM,  May  1892,  232-33. 

Hutchison,  A Political  History , 37-38,  39-4 1 . 
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Glasgow,  Tory  councillors  dropped  from  fourteen  to  four,40  facilitating 
political  - municipal  then  parliamentary  - Voluntary  advance.  Yet 
identification  as  a sectional  interest  group,  including  a moral  agenda 
now  rankling  proletarian  radicals,  was  potentially  another  growth 
impediment.  Nevertheless,  with  Kirk  membership  split,  the  1851 
Religious  Census  recognised  the  U.P.C.  as  the  city’s  largest 
denomination.  Sabbath  attendances  were  returned  as  33,342  (22.67%) 
U.P.,  32,273  (21.94%)  Free  Church,  and  29,588  (20.11%)  Established 
Church.41  Trailing  well  behind  nationally:  128,571  to  198,570  and 
271,902  respectively,  the  comparative  figures  reflected  an  increasingly 
urban  U.P.  demeanour,  palpable  in  nearby  Paisley  and  Greenock.42 

Spearheading  the  Voluntary  political  campaign  was  one  unusually 
holding  credentials  in  Glasgow’s  mercantile  elite,  important  for  wider 
appeal.  Alexander  Hastie,  grandson  of  sugar  merchant  Robert  Hastie, 
entered  the  Town  Council  in  1838,  by  1846  becoming  Lord  Provost. 
With  councillors  sagely  eschewing  sect-labelling,  any  attempt  at  a U.P. 
municipal  count  is  nigh  impossible.  Even  systematic  cross-referencing 
of  municipal  with  church  records  is  thwarted  by  the  latter’s  patchy 
survival  - and  tendency  to  omit  mentioning  members’  secular  roles. 
However,  employing  a measure  of  this  has  expanded  identification  of 
prominent  U.P.  laymen. 

Hastie  lost  his  municipal  seat  to  a campaign  of  radical  and  Whig 
opposition  in  1848.  Yet  signalling  Voluntary  momentum,  the  Provost’s 
torch  passed  to  co-denominationalist  Greyfriars’  manager  James 
Anderson.43  Another  Council  entrant  was  Andrew  Gemmill,  advocate, 
and  last  Provost  of  the  Gorbals,  who  famously  had  defended  Glasgow’s 
cotton  spinners  (1838)  then  masons  (1840),  a sign  of  then-prevailing 
Voluntary-radical  links  and  his  personal  background  as  son  of  an 


40  See  GCA,  “Lists  of  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  Glasgow”,  pre-  and 
post-Disruption  lists. 

41  “Census  of  Great  Britain  1851:  Religious  Worship  and  Education,  Scotland”, 
Parliamentary  Papers,  1854,  lix  (London,  1854),  27. 

42  See  Small’s  entries  (Vol.  11)  for  each  town. 

GCA,  CH3/468/1 7,  Greyfriars  MM;  e.g.  Anderson's  name  on  pages  386, 436-7. 
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Ayrshire  stonemason.  Gemmill  appears  as  manager  at  Regent  Place, 
then  preses  at  the  prestigious  Renfield  U.P.  “Cathedral”  of  1848,  where 
a further  manager-cum-Council  debutant  was  manufacturer  James 
Howie.44  Others  permeating  the  municipality  included  Greyfriars’ 
manager  Robert  Bryson,  Alex  Harvey,  and  James  Gourlay.4^  Harvey, 
owner  of  Govanhaugh  Dye  works,46  was  another  former  Gorbals 
Bailie.4  Gourlay,  the  seeming  U.P.  self-made  man  par  excellence , 
arrived  in  Glasgow  from  Fife  as  a fatherless  teenager,  before  working 
his  way  up  in  wholesale  and  eventually  into  banking  as  “Banker 
Gourlay”  48 

Far  from  signalling  his  political  nadir,  Hastie’s  defeat  saw  him 
change  venue  from  city  hall  to  Houses  of  Parliament  following  election 
to  one  of  Glasgow’s  two  parliamentary  seats.  Having  gained  a measure 
of  council  control,  Voluntaries  turned  to  ending  the  covert  Tory 
“clique”  still  influencing  parliamentary  elections.49  Prominent  on 
Hastie’s  campaign  team,  and  yet  another  on  the  Greyfriars’  board,  was 
the  wealthy  merchant-entrepreneur  and  philanthropist  John  Henderson 
(later  “of  Park”).50 

In  defeating  the  Whig  pairing  in  1847,  Hastie  and  his  fellow 
candidate  for  the  double  seat  benefited  from  embittered  Free  Church 
voters,  people  now  choosing  Voluntaries  over  Whigs  of  Moderate  taint. 
A similar  situation  occurred  in  Edinburgh.  In  this,  nationwide  debate 


44  GCA  CH3/1 358/3,  Renfield  U.P.  MM,  45-6. 

Harvey  and  Gourlay  attended  planning  meetings  for  Claremont.  See  GCA, 
CH3/480/1 1,  Claremont  U.P.  MM,  2. 

Situated  within  the  Fourth  Ward  he  represented. 

Anon.,  Glasgow  Contemporaries  at  the  Dawn  of  the  XXth  Century  (Glasgow, 
1901),  52-3. 

J.  Maclehose  (publisher),  Memoirs  and  Portraits  of  One  Hundred  Glasgow 
Men,  2 vols.  (Glasgow,  1886),  149-52. 

J.  Tweed,  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Hon.  Lord  Provosts  of  Glasgow,  1833- 
1883  (Glasgow,  1883)  101-03. 

50  See,  for  example,  Glasgow  Herald,  30  July  1 847,  2. 
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over  the  Maynooth  priests’  seminary  proved  a powder-keg.51  Like 
feeling  returned  Hastie  and  MacGregor  in  1852. 

Effectively  ending  Voluntary  hopes  of  ballot  box  progress,  Hastie’s 
1857  defeat  in  part  reflected  altering  middle-class  religiosity,  plus  a 
shrewd  smear  campaign  by  the  Glasgow  Herald.  Stylish  opponents  of 
broad-spectrum  appeal  had  moreover  appeared  in  Buchanan  and 
Dalgleish,  a situation  milked  by  the  Herald  who  described  Hastie  as  one 
who  “went  to  parliament  a plain  man,  and  has  not  become  anything 
else”/"  Additionally,  the  Dissenter-dominated  Evangelical  Alliance  had 
divided  over  Voluntary  opposition  to  religious  education  grants.53  In 
identifying  Hastie  with  “Glasgow  Dissenters  ...  of  the  Voluntary 
class”,54  a Herald  letter  reprinted  in  the  North  British  Daily  Mail  called 
on  “Free  churchmen”  to  withhold  votes  from  one  speaking  “only  for  a 
class  which  would  regenerate  society  according  to  its  own  crotchets”.55 

The  bias  owed  much  to  the  paper’s  close  relationship  with  Andrew 
Orr,  Lord  Provost  1854-57,  and  Established  Churchman.56  Turning  its 
attacks  elsewhere,  amidst  a suddenly,  if  unconvincingly,  claimed 
atmosphere  of  tolerance,  appeared  censure  of  Hastie’s  “Maynooth 
‘endowment  of  popery  stance’”.  While  Hastie’s  opposition  reflected 
more  Voluntary  principle  than  F.C.  bigotry,  a high-minded  Herald 
deemed  it  “unjust  and  irritating  to  millions  of  our  fellow  subjects.”57 
Yet  elsewhere,  it  tweaked  Free  Churchmen  with  “popish  plot” 
scaremongering,  claiming  a vetted  Maynooth  for  British  Catholics  was 
in  fact  preferable  to  Jesuit  brainwashing  overseas.  All  things  to  all  men, 
the  Herald  accentuated  Hastie’s  Temperance  and  Sabbatarianism  to  ire. 


51  Hutchison,  A Political  Histoty,  65. 

Glasgow  Herald,  30  Mar.  1 857,  4. 

53  See  G.F.  Millar,  “Maynooth  and  Scottish  Politics:  the  role  of  the  Maynooth 
Grant  Issue,  1845-57”,  Records  of  the  Scottish  Church  Histoiy  Society  (RSCHS),  27 
(1997). 

54  Glasgow  Herald,  30  March  1857,  2. 

55  North  British  Daily  Mail,  25  Mar.  1857,  2. 

56  Maver,  “Politics  and  power”,  1 13. 

Glasgow  Herald,  30  Mar.  1857,  4. 
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radicals  and  Kirk  paternalists  alike.  His  support  for  the  anti-drink 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  of  1853  was,  like  Maynooth,  “plied  by  his 
opponents  according  to  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  electors”.’  While 
his  opposition  to  Sabbath  park  opening  would  deny  the  “humbler 
classes”  an  innocent  rest  day  “walk  amongst  flowers  and  green  fields”, 
something  the  “man  of  wealth  does  enjoy  ...  at  his  own  country 
house”,59  a description  aptly  fitting  Hastie. 

Not  surprisingly,  his  support  shrunk  to  the  U.P.  equivalent,  plus 
probably  Congregationalist  Voluntary  votes:  5044,  compared  to  6764 
cast  for  Dalgleish  and  7069  for  Buchanan.60  No  parliamentary  candidate 
would  represent  the  U.P.  interest  in  Glasgow  for  another  two  decades. 

The  race  West:  residential  relocations 

U.P.  nouveau  riche  associations  doubtless  increased  with  their  opening 
the  first  church  in  Glasgow’s  desirable  new  Park  district,  “Claremont 
U.P.”  in  1855.  In  time  towering  over  Claremont,  the  1857-58  opening 
of  landmark  Free  and  Established  neighbours  reflected  the 
organisational  delays  it  had  circumvented.  Yet  of  the  trio,  Claremont’s 
membership  and  income  - over  which  in  the  Voluntary  manner  it  had 
complete  control  - remained  highest  through  1 900. 

Indeed  while,  as  research  verifies,  residential  U.P.  membership 
contained  a large  entrepreneurial  element,  its  suburb  initiative  owed 
more  to  a process  of  decentralised  proliferation,  beginning  with  the 
Relief  before  1800.  The  system  benefited  from  the  interaction  of 
minimum  hierarchal  interference  with  lay  drive  and  ambition.  If  one 
form  of  internalised  “protectionism”  existed,  it  was  in  congregational 
re-election  of  managers,  intended  primarily  to  check  the  development  of 
troublesome  cliques,  and  soon  employed,  if  unusually  so,  within 
socially-mixed  Hutchesontown  U.P. 
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Scottish  Press , 3 April  1X57;  quoted  in  Millar,  “Maynooth”,  270. 
Glasgow  Herald , 30  Mar.  1 857,  4. 

Tweed,  Lord  Provosts,  104. 
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Conversely,  in  a Free  Church  of  reluctant  Voluntaries,  the  nearest 
manager  equivalent  was  deacon.  Financially  linked  by  an  overarching 
Sustentation  Fund,  demanding  of  wealthier  churches,  and  tied  to  more 
formal  church  extension,  deacons,  whose  congregations  moreover  rarely 
possessed  their  own  deeds,  enjoyed  comparatively  little  direct  control. 

Founding  documentation  from  Claremont,  Berkeley  Street,  and 
Caledonia  Road  demonstrate  diverse  relocation  arrangements  and 
motivation.  Arriving  from  several  congregations,  Claremont  petitioners 
made  instant  headlines  by  installing  an  organ.  As  yet  clerically 
proscribed  for  Sabbath  use,  elder-managers  - at  Claremont  the  functions 
could  combine  - claimed  its  use  for  “congregational  practicing”.  A 
bemused  Glasgow  Herald  featured  “Organ  Case”  developments 
periodically.61  It  was  1872  before  the  U.P.  Synod  yielded,  by  which 
time  the  Claremont  choir  was  presumably  well-rehearsed. 

Claremont  manager  occupations  correspond  to  affluent,  but  non- 
professional, categories  as  classified  by  Hillis,  further  corroborating 
nouveau  riche  impressions.  Two  were  James  and  George  Thomson, 
elsewhere  known  as  “J  & G Thomson”  of  shipbuilding  fame.63  James, 
appointed  preses,  was  later  credited  with  virtually  founding  Clydebank, 
“Tamson’s  Toon”,  on  relocating  his  Govan  yards  there  in  1871, 
becoming  the  burgh’s  first  Provost.  One  seeming  personification  of  the 
trend  in  complimentary  church-home  relocation  was  thread 
manufacturer  William  Clapperton.64  Greyfriars’  manager,66  on  moving 
west  around  1850  he  became  vice-preses  in  turn  at  Shamrock  Street, 
then  Claremont.  Claremont’s  origin,  planned  not  in  Presbytery  but  with 


61  “Organ  Case”,  Glasgow  Herald,  12.  Mar.  1856,  4.  The  following  month  the 
Herald  reported  Claremont’s  memorial  to  Synod. 

62  P.  Hillis,  “The  1891  Membership  Roll  of  Hillhead  Baptist  Church”,  RSCHS.  30 
(2000),  Appendix  1,  171-87. 

63  See  L.A.  Ritchie  (ed.).  The  Shipbuilding  Industry:  A Guide  to  Historical 
Research  (Manchester,  1992),  56. 

64  Clapperton’s  1847  Post  Office  address  was  in  Kingston.  By  1850  it  was  in 
suburban  Sandyford  Place. 

65  GCA,  CH3/847/13,  Greyfriars  MM;  e.g.,  386,  436-7. 
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lay  colleagues  in  Clapperton’s  “counting  house”,66  was  the  norm,  as 
attested  by  standard  accounts  of  the  meeting  of  “local  gentleman” 
preceding  a new  U.P.  congregation.67 

Berkeley  Street  of  1856  comprised  a 140-person  disjunction  from 
the  old  East  Campbell  Street  Relief.  In  common  parlance,  they 
“hived”.  Prominent  certificate  names  include  Alexander  Hastie  and 
John  Ure.  Sanction  was  again  a formality,  the  new  church  already 
underway.  However,  with  growing  Presbytery  concern  the  hive-off 
worsened  the  remnant’s  plight  by  tempting  off  its  minister.69  U.P. 
clergy  being  in  short  supply,  managers  valued  quality  pulpit  presence 
for  building  congregational  strength  - chiefly  their  own.  Apart  from 
internal  tension,  such  “poaching”  attracted  adverse  publicity,  as 
popularised  in  the  1862-63  Lansdowne-Cambridge  Street  affair.70 

Hastie  was  appointed  manager  and  principal  trustee.  Customarily, 
a loan  was  taken  to  pay  construction  costs  above  funds  collected. 
Berkeley  Street  cost  £8,000,  a sum  the  MP  could  easily  have  afforded 
himself.  "Yet  such  would  have  contravened  the  Voluntary  principle. 
However  while  suburb-church  “debt”  quickly  vanished,  it  burdened 
others,  like  less  promisingly  placed  Springbum.73  Also  on  the  board  was 
Ure,  in  time  a leading  municipal  improvement  figure  and  further  Lord 
Provost.74 


,lh  GCA,  CH3/480/1 1,  Claremont  U.P.  MM,  19  Mar.  1857,  101-2. 

See,  for  example,  Anon.,  Sixty  Years  of  Shamrock  Street  1850-1910:  A 
Historical  Sketch  of  Shamrock  Street  United  Free  Church  (Glasgow,  1910).  Similar 
details  are  recorded  for  Ibrox,  Dowanhill,  Queen’s  Park,  etc. 

68  GCA,  CH3/974/12. 

Occurring  initially  in  1848  with  William  Ramage  leaving  Regent  Place  for  the 
new  Renfield  congregation. 

See  Hillis,  The  Barony  of  Glasgow,  47. 

GCA,  CH3/974/5,  “Excerpt  from  the  Constitution  of  Berkeley  Street  U.P. 
Congregation”. 

72 

In  1863  Hastie  paid  £72,000  for  the  Camock  estate  in  Fife  for  retirement 
purposes  (Tweed,  Lord  Provosts,  1 02). 

73  Small,  History,  95-96. 

Glasgow  Contemporaries,  52-3. 
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The  shell  of  Alexander  “Greek”  Thomson’s  Caledonia  Road  church 
stands  as  a potent  reminder  of  an  almost  disappeared  Gorbals  district. 
While  Thomson’s  U.P.  membership  is  recognized,  his  involvement  in 
his  temple’s  acrimonious  origin  seems  forgotten.  Again  details  indicate 
tension  between  elites  and  a minister  commanding  rank-and-file 
sympathy.  On  deciding  to  refurbish  the  now  slum-engulfed  old 
Hutchesontown  church  (of  Relief  origin),  a minister-led  member 
majority  thwarted  Thomson  and  two  other  managers,  one  brother-in-law 
and  fellow  architect  John  Baird,  who  desired  complete  rebuild. 
Precedents  had  been  set  by  managers  elsewhere,  Baird  having  designed 
several.  Voted  off  the  board,77  the  pair  led  a group  into  temporary 
accommodation,  Presbytery’s  sanctioning  rubber-stamp  being  received 
as  Thomson’s  showpiece  arose  on  the  periphery. 

Complacency  to  concern:  the  1860s  and  early  70s 

In  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine  for  November  1860,  the 
pseudonymous  “Presbyter”  accused  brethren  of  evangelical  apathy.  In 
noting  the  “depressing  intelligence  ...  that  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  not  a single  United  Presbyterian  congregation  has  been  formed  in 
Glasgow”,76  he  condemned  a “latitudinarian”  outlook  leaving  home 
mission  to  others,  opining  the  strength  “of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Glasgow,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  has  now  degenerated  into 
weakness”.77  Though  reactionary,  his  comments  support  notions  of  a 
U.P.  drift  into  Broad  Churchism,  a factor  stiffening  conservative 
(“constitutionalist”)  F.C.  opposition  to  union  talks  throughout  the 
1860s. 

If  the  warning  prompted  any  introspection,  there  was  little  sign  of 
it.  Meanwhile,  suburb  relocations  — wholesale  removals  understandably 
not  figuring  in  Presbyter’s  calculations  - continued.  Free  and 
Established  Presbyteries,  by  contrast,  expanded  through  organised. 
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GCA,  CH3/I46/52,  Glasgow  U.P.  Presbytery  Minutes,  16  Nov.  1854,  520. 
UPM , Nov.  1 860,  505-506. 
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socially-targeted,  church  extension.  This  alongside  a rising  Highland 
and  Irish  Protestant  population  saw  the  U.P.  pole  position  of  1851  slip 
to  third  place.  Yet  with  social  inequality-empowerment  issues  forming 
an  increasingly  dominant  societal  discourse,  a U.P.  lay  movement 
would  emerge  to  re-launch  their  lacklustre  Church. 

For  the  moment,  while  Presbyter’s  Calvinism  was  undoubtedly 
passe,  interestingly  a rejoinder  provides  early  sign  of  Voluntary 
critique.  A Presbytery  home-mission  appeal  had  received  nothing  from 
numerous  congregations,  including  several  wealthy  ones:  “Such  things 
ought  not  to  be”.  In  relation,  decades  before  Glasgow’s  “municipal 
socialism”  heyday,  U.P.  councillors,  even  the  free-market  championing 
Gourlay,  accepted  the  necessity  of  centralised  control  of  essential 
amenities  - a piecemeal  private  system  having  proved  grossly 
inadequate.  ? With  spiritual  and  secular  concerns  proving  impossible  to 
separate,  the  old  Voluntary  maxim  “The  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves”'  was  becoming  a tad  anachronistic. 

If  apathy,  even  outmoded  ideals,  threatened  a meaningful  future, 
other  incentives  for  re-vamp  emerged.  As  1868  franchise  extension 
increased  the  city’s  electorate  from  18,000  to  47,000,  politicised 
Voluntaries  saw  new  voters,  typically  skilled  workers,  as  potential 
supporters  of  their  own  brand  of  progressive  Liberalism.  Yet  in  the  very 
districts  meeting  with  U.P.  neglect,  these  were  instead  being  wooed  by 
restyled  Tories  linked  with  a popular  Protestantism  requiring  little 
church  commitment  - in  Voluntary  eyes  the  Established  Church.  With 
schools  scheduled  for  removal  from  Church  to  State  control,  recalling 
the  early  50s  U.P.  Voluntaries  were  assailed  by  an  unlikely  alliance  of 
conservative  Free  and  Established  churchmen  in  “the  Bible  in  the 
School  controversy.  These  combined  to  dominate  the  first  School 
Boards  in  1 873.81 


8 Ibid.,  Jan.  1861, 39. 

Fraser  & Maver,  “Tackling  the  problems”,  in  Glasgow:  Volume  II,  409,  455-6. 
D.  Woodside,  The  Soul  of  a Scottish  Church  (Edinburgh,  1903)  246. 

See  J.M.  Roxburgh,  The  School  Board  of  Glasgow  1873-1919  (London  1971) 
20-27,217-18. 
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In  itself,  the  1870-71  activities  of  residential  Queen’s  Park  U.P. 
members  suggest  embattled  Voluntary  manoeuvres.  Sited  beyond 
Glasgow’s  boundary  in  Crosshill,  there  was  growing  appreciation  of 
this  and  similar  districts’  political  potential.  An  attempt  to  carve  out 
local.  Voluntary-orientated,  municipal  control  appears  in  managers’  role 
in  having  Crosshill  created  a police  burgh.  With  managers  virtually 
doubling  as  magistrates,  church  premises  even  served  as  a temporary 
burgh  hall.  The  preses,  hide-broker  Robert  Ramsey,82  headed  the 
petition  of  November  1870  to  the  “Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Renfrew” 
requesting  burgh  creation.'  Ramsey  instantly  became  senior  magistrate, 
with  another  four  magistrates  also  early  managers.  Regardless  of  other 
motivations,  such  men,  mostly  of  a middle-income  category,  would 
have  struggled  to  enter  a Glasgow  Town  Council  of  more  elite 
composition.84 

Vigorous  Q.P.U.P.  local  outreach  could  not  halt  wider  U.P. 
working-class  estrangement.  In  1871  this  remit  was  adopted  by  the 
Glasgow  U.P.  Elders  Association.  If  a programme  of  financially  kick- 
starting  and  spoon-feeding  new  congregations  infringed  Voluntary 
ethics  yet,  save  some  mission  ventures,  a decade  on  from  Presbyter 

85 

natural  conditions  showed  a church  extension  blank  beyond  suburbia. 

E.A.  records  are  lost,  but  a United  Presbyterian  Magazine  report  of 
inaugural  meetings  indicates  belated  soul  searching: 

The  opinion  seemed  to  be  general  ...  that  the  position  of  our 

denomination  and  its  relationship  to  the  great  duties  of  the  Church 


82  GCA,  CH3/1471/7,  Queen’s  Park  U.P.  MM,  1867-1890. 

83  GCA,  H.CRO.3,  “Burgh  of  Crosshill:  Sederunt  of  proceedings  in  the  formation 
of  the  Burgh”,  6. 

84  R.H.  Trainor,  “The  elite”,  in  Glasgow:  Volume  //,  241. 

85  See  A.  Heron,  A Historical  Director}’  of  Glasgow  Presbytery  (Glasgow.  1986), 
277-81. 
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of  Christ,  especially  in  Glasgow,  was  shaded  by  slackness,  if  not  by 
indifference.86 

Moreover,  in  a Church  noted  for  elevating  the  spiritual  status  of  lay 
elders,87  perhaps  at  the  same  time  managers  depending  on  congregational 
constitution  were  inferences  of  clerical  inferiority: 

The  intercourse  of  elders  with  the  people  is  of  a more  free  and 
unconstrained  description  than  that  of  ministers.  They  are  more 
likely  to  leam  how  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  are  moving 
[more]  able  to  originate  or  to  support  movements  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people.88 

Such  an  attitude  would  explain  Small’s  later  criticism.  However,  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  was  seven  new  working-class  U.P.  congregations, 
several  resourcefully  housed  in  turn  in  a transportable  wooden  church. 
Predictably  the  east-coast  cleric  Small  stressed  heroic  incumbents  as 
underlying  success  - doubtless  in  part  true,  given  the  devotion 
frequently  surrounding  slum-church  ministers.'  Although  unnamed,  by 
1878  E.A.  achievement  appeared  tacitly  acknowledged  by  Synod: 
Glasgow  growth  had  been  6633  over  five  years,911  around  one-half  of 
national  increase  - if  barely  abreast  with  city  expansion  - for  a 
denomination  overall  in  decline.91 

Another  possible  factor  raising  U.P.  working-class  profile  relates  to 
later-century  Church  “feminisation”.  Providing  outlets  for  benevolence, 
social  needs,  even  alternative  power  structures,  women’s  auxiliary 
groups  proliferated,  especially  amongst  Dissenters.92  In  drink-blighted 


UPM,  Dec.  1871,  541-43. 

Drummond  & Bulloch,  The  Scottish  Church  1843-1874 , 49. 

88  UPM,  May  1878,205. 

8)  Small,  History,  105-22. 

Proceedings  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  {PUPS),  May  1 878,  493-94. 
Ibid.,  Appendix  I,  43 1 -432. 

Orr,  A Unique  and  Glorious  Mission,  59-62,  and  ch.  4 in  general. 
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communities,  militant  U.P.  teetotalism  quite  possibly  found  strong 
resonance  among  homemakers.  Certainly  a new-look  United 
Presbyterian  Magazine,  launched  in  1884,  showed  keen  awareness  of 
women’s  key  role  in  family  faith  retention.  Noticeably  restyled  for  a 
broader,  particularly  working-class,  readership,  features  included  a 
housewife-orientated  “Home  Circle”  section,  with  contributions  mostly 
by  women,  sometimes  reprinted  from  publications  like  the  New  York 
Examiner ,93  A U.P.  “Young  Women’s  Guild”,  formed  in  1889  in 
advance  of  either  Established  or  Free  Church,  had  by  1893  “banded 
together”  its  members  far  better  than  a corresponding  young  men’s 
organisation.94  A problem  there,  as  Campbell  of  Calton  U.P.  lamented, 
was  “football  mania”.95  Nevertheless,  overall  U.P.  late-century  increase 
exceeded  Established  Church  rates  throughout  eastern  districts.  Figures 
compiled  from  Scottish  Church  and  University  Almanac  communicant 
returns  for  congregations  east  of  High  Street  show  growth  between 
1884-1899  as:  U.P.  8861  to  9929;  Established  Church  11,823  to  12,523; 
F.C.  6657  to  8356. 96 

The  1874  watershed 

If  Free  Church  slum  presence  expanded,  this  had  ceased  to  cause  U.P. 
concern.  Church  of  Scotland  abolition  of  patronage  in  1874,  intended  to 
woo  back  Free  Churchmen,  had  the  opposite  effect,  short-term  anyway. 
Two  instances  of  Glasgow  F.C.  ministers  returning  poorer  congregations 
to  the  “Auld  Kirk”  proved  exceptional,97  as  overwhelmingly  its  middle- 
class  churchmen  - myopically  seeing  in  patronage  abolition  trickery  - 


93  See,  for  example  in  successive  months,  UPM,  Nov.  1885,  504-06,  “Dick 
Murphy’s  Chance”,  by  Kate  Sumner  Gates  (a  New  York  Examiner  reprint);  UPM, 
Dec.  1885,  556-58  “A  Troubled  Home”,  by  Linda  Orman-Cooper. 

94  See  UPM,  March  1 893,  1 09- 1 0. 

95  PUPS,  9 May  1 894,  2. 

96  R.M.  Smith,  “The  United  Presbyterians  in  Glasgow:  A Social  History  ot 
Church  Membership”  (unpublished  M.  Phil,  thesis,  Glasgow  Caledonian  University, 
2008),  100-102. 

97  See  Heron,  Historical  Directory,  6,  113. 
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spurned  the  Kirk’s  olive  branch  and  instead  fully  endorsed 
Voluntaryism  for  continued  rationale.  Moving  into  the  same  fold  a 
quarter-century  before  union,  U.P.  and  F.C.  activists  launched  a virulent 
Disestablishment  campaign  resembling  in  spirit  the  1830s  “Voluntary 
Controversy”  in  which  their  forbears  constituted  the  opposing  camps. 
Free  Church  constitutionalists,  meanwhile,  culturally  and  by  now 
theologically  alienated  from  their  mainstream,  drifted  further  by 
continuing  an  anti-U.P.  stance.  More  typically  local  co-ordination 
mounted,  seen  for  example  in  Renfield  U.P.  and  Free  Tron  church- 
sharing  during  refurbishments.  Where  it  persisted,  provincial  inter- 
Voluntary  animosity  reflected  more  issues  of  over-churching  and  small- 
town rivalries. 

On  the  eve  of  the  expected  abolition  of  patronage,  a Glasgow’ 
Herald  probably  hoping  to  galvanise  anti-Voluntary  readers  quoted  a 
U.P.  Synod  resolution  stating:  “electoral  action  cannot  be  employed  to  a 
higher  purpose  than  in  furthering  the  liberty  of  religion”  and  urging 
“selective  voting”  for  appropriate  candidates. w More  worrying  for 
Voluntaries  than  Whig  machinations,  with  a Conservative  ministry 
having  removed  the  patronage  albatross,  signs  of  a reviving  Tory-Kirk 
twin-ogre  required  action.  In  such  circumstances,  Charles  Cameron, 
editor  of  the  formerly  Whig  North  British  Daily  Mail,  abruptly  stood  for 
and  won  Glasgow’s  third  parliamentary  seat  in  February  1874. 
Hutchison  described  him  as:  “the  voice  of  dissenting  evangelical 
radicalism,  regenerated  after  a lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years  as  a potent 
force  . Astutely  avoiding  denominational  partiality,  Cameron’s 
campaign  message  was  nonetheless  unequivocal:  “On  Church 

Questions,  I would  support  Voluntaryism  and  Disestablishment”.101  A 
smarting  Herald  could  only  criticise  Cameron’s  pious  use  of 
evangelical  rhetoric  in  the  political  arena.102 
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GCA,  CH3/  1358/3,  Renfield  U.P.  MM,  25,  36,  74-76. 
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Hutchison,  A Political  History,  134. 
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The  “new  breed”  of  middle-class  radicals  backing  Cameron 
represented  Church  Voluntaries  judged  responsible  for  similar  victories 
in  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere.  - Apart  from  Disestablishment, 
a rallying  cry  existed  in  Temperance,  as  Voluntaries  pushed  for  more 
prohibitive  legislation.104  No  Glasgow  U.P.  Temperance  record 
survives,  but  a leading  figure  was  Wellington  manager  and  (alternately) 
elder  Alexander  Allan,  Temperance  League  director  for  nine  years, 
whose  Allan  Line  ships  were  manned  by  teetotal  captains  and  carried 
abstainer  tracts.  5 Voluntaries  energetically  backed  the  teetotal  Moody 
and  Sankey  revivals  of  1873-74,  in  contrast  to  lukewarm  reception 
shown  by  the  Church  of  Scotland.106  Foes  of  Voluntaryism  found 
offence  in  both  teetotalism  and  revivalism,  making  bedfellows  of 

1 07 

radicals,  the  drinks  trade,  and  urban  Tories  who  excelled  in  abuse. 

A critical  shift:  Home  Rule  and  Liberal  split 

A decade  on,  seismic  events  of  further  franchise  extension  (1885)  then 
Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bill  (1886)  saw  longstanding  denominational- 
political  alignments  quickly  disappear  amidst  unprecedented 
redefinition  of  friend,  foe,  and,  for  United  Presbyterians,  even  self.  A 
sizeable  proportion  of  middle-class  Voluntaries,  while  disdainful  ol 
vulgar  Orangeism,  regarded  Gladstone’s  “Pandering  to  Paddy”  quite 
unpalatable.  Viewed  alongside  a general  fear  of  rising  - ungodly  and 
militant  - lower  orders,  this  led  many  including  Cameron  himself  to 
take  the  previously  unthinkable  step  of  joining  Tories  in  the  Liberal- 


103  Hutchison,  A Political  History,  138. 

104  J.F.  McCaffrey,  “Political  Issues  and  Developments”,  in  Glasgow  Volume  11, 
208. 

105  Slaven  & Checkland  (eds.).  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Business  Biography,  224-25. 

106  C.G.  Brown,  in  Cameron,  Wright,  Lachman,  Meek  et  al  (eds.).  Dictionary  of 
Scottish  Church  History  and  Theology  (Edinburgh,  1993),  815. 

107  During  Moody  and  Sankey’s  1874  visit  a Bailie  infiltrator  in  one  U.P.  revival 
meeting  described  those  present  as  “living  in  comfortable  circumstances  yet 
“deficient  alike  in  mental  training”  and  “unable  to  withstand  a mental  harangue. 
The  Bailie,  25  Mar.  1874. 
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Unionist  Party.  For  a U.P.  membership  until  recently  a Gladstonian 
phalanx,  with  unseemly  radicals  adopting  Disestablishment  its  appeal 
receded  amongst  even  the  faithful,  men  besides  tiring  of  the  premier’s 
delaying  tactics.  In  April  1890  Glasgow  U.P.  Presbytery  considered 
numerous  petitions,  most  from  wealthier  churches,  requesting  the  Synod 
Committee  on  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  be  simply 
discharged.  Subsequent  counter-petitions,  while  outnumbered, 
testified  the  loss  of  a denominational  touchstone. 

Meantime,  parallel  developments,  favourable  to  bridging  Church 
divisions,  appeared  in  converging  theological  outlooks,  the  perceived 
common  enemy  of  spreading  unbelief,  and,  if  more  subtly,  group 
identities  adhering  more  to  accentuated  notions  of  class-community. 
Church-going  remained  strong,  especially  in  suburbs  where  arguably 
the  self-contained  nature  of  U.P.  congregations  additionally  benefited 
from  shedding  political  stigma,  a scenario  inferable  in  suburban 
Cathcart  (discussed  below)  where  Established  Church  members  began 
joining  the  new  U.P.  cause. 

Some  elite  churchmen  remained  committed  municipal  workers, 
outstandingly  so  Ure,  and  Chisholm.  However,  when  in  1 895  Chisholm 
fought  an  East  End  parliamentary  seat  on  an  old-style  radical  Liberal 
ticket,  his  Temperance  was  successfully  exploited  by  Liberal  Unionist 

109  . J 

opponents.  Awkwardly  balancing  Temperance  with  Liberal 
Unionism,  Professor  Calderwood,  former  Greyfriars’  minister  before 
removing  to  academia,  denounced  Socialism  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Magazine.  Further  illustrating  diversity  of  member  opinion,  one 
response  termed  Calderwood’s  attitude  “shallow  and  ill-considered”  in 
considering  people  enduring  “pangs  of  semi-starvation”,1 10  with  a 
subsequent  rejoinder  blaming  any  such  pangs  on  “drink  and 
improvidence.”111 


|09  GCA'  CH3/147/3,  U.P.  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  minutes,  14  April,  1891, 363-68. 

The  Bailie,  “Men  you  know”,  no.  1186,  10  July  1 895. 

110  UPM,  Nov.  1891, 505. 
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Home  Rule  and  class  tensions  also  strained  poorer  and  socially 

mixed  congregations.  Glasgow  Herald  letters  of  March  1889  provide 

added  insight  into  the  Rev.  James  Cruickshank  of  St  Rollox  U.P.,  noted 

by  Donald  Smith  as  a Glasgow  Christian  Socialist  Society  founder."2 

The  bleak  district  housed  the  Springburn  engineering  works,  its  skilled 

Protestant  workers  natural  Liberal  Unionist  supporters.  When  the 

outspoken  Cruickshank  began  attending  Home  Rule  meetings, 

“Orangemen  and  Protestants  of  the  North  of  Ireland”112  - described  by 

Cruickshank  as  “unscrupulous”1 14  - commenced  boycotting  his 

church.11'  Additional  motivation  doubtless  existed  amidst  conditions  of 

intensified  local  politics,116  Liberal  Unionists  having  only  narrowly  won 

the  local  seat  in  1885.  Some  measure  of  their  success  may  be  SCUA 

returns  showing  U.P.  attendances  declining,  while  rising  at  the 

neighbouring  Free  congregation.  Established  Church  returns  being 

unavailable.1 17  Presenting  at  least  a facade  of  unity  and  purpose,  plus 

systematically  supporting  its  poorer  congregations,  the  Free  Church 

probably  attracted  U.P.  waverers  here  and  elsewhere.  Church  managers, 

1 1 8 

however,  local  men  of  modest  means,  remained  loyal. 

Demise  on  clearer  class-divide  lines  occurred  within  Cathedral 
Square  U.P.  During  1894  the  press  regularly  featured  “The  Skerret 
Case”,  an  affair  splitting  the  old  Duke  Street  “Mother  Anti  Burgher”.  In 
events  moving  eventually  to  the  Court  of  Session,  around  halt  ot  the 
members  followed  the  deposed  minister  into  Independency.  Recalling 
Turnbull  at  Calton  Relief  in  the  1820s,  Skerret  stood  accused  of 


112  Smith,  Passive  Obedience , 303. 

113  Glasgow  Herald,  19  March  1889,  8. 

1 14  Glasgow  Herald , 20  March  1 889,  8. 

1 1 3 Ibid. 

116  McCaffrey,  “Political  issues  and  developments”,  214. 

117  1884  figures  for  the  U.P.  and  F.C.  charges  were  382  and  581,  1889  returns 
being  323  and  923  respectively  ( SCUA  1885  and  1890  editions). 

118  GCA,  CH3/344/7,  St  Rollox  U.P.  MM.  Few  appear  in  the  Post  Office  Directory, 
often  an  indication  of  financial  limitation.  01  two  listed,  one  Andrew  Melville,  pieses, 
was  a local  house  factor,  another  (Donald  McFarland)  a rope  maker. 
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impropriety:  “private  meetings”  held  with  a young  female 

communicant.  Again  accusers  were  managers-elders.  The  Bailie , keen 
still  to  expose  Church  Voluntary  flaws  if  now  refraining  from  its  former 
vitriol,  described  Skerret’s  supporters  as  “the  poorer  portion  of  the 
Cathedral  Square  congregation”.1 14  Recalling  McCaffrey’s  statement, 
pertinent  likewise  for  St  Rollox,  that  “the  lower  echelons  of  Glasgow 
society  remained  true  to  Gladstone”,  partisan  feeling  - with  the 
majority  of  managers  conjecturally  Dennistoun-residing  Liberal 

I T I 

Unionists  - possibly  fuelled  ill-feeling.  " Certainly  a report  of  Skerret’s 
own  packed  “evangelistic  services”  at  the  “Duke  Street  People’s 
Tabernacle”,  a venue  closer  to  the  old  church  than  the  Cathedral  Square 
edifice  which  managers  built  with  railway  compensation,  carried  clear 
class-struggle  connotations,  supporters  claiming  to  be  waging  “a  fight 
[against]  tyranny  and  injustice”.122 

Yet  elsewhere  more  tactful  handling  of  working-class 
congregations,  conceivably  aided  by  “feminisation”,  Temperance  and 
general  social-hub  factors,  fostered  growth.  However,  the  concept  of 
U.P.  identity  seemed  steadily  diminishing.  The  East  End  statistics 
alluded  to  and  others  show  attendances  rising,  especially  during  the 
1890s.  Moreover,  these  did  not  include  buoyant  figures  from  around 
seventy  U.P.  mission  halls. 

Yet  undeniably  the  slums  presented  a huge  obstacle.  Less  concern 
was  manifest  towards  the  converted,  respectable  poor.  Income  returns 
from  these  congregations  show  self-sufficiency  typically  achieved  by 
around  1890,  largely  through  building  debt  finally  cleared,  although  for 
some  this  seemed  perennial.  A concern  for  Dickie  of  Dowanhill  U.P., 
voiced  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine , was  the  inability  of 

"9  The  Bailie,  2 May  1 894,  7. 

120  Ibid. 

121 

All  relevant  records  are  lost.  The  scenario  is  however  feasible  given  the 
location  of  the  relocated  church  and  its  subsequent  and  continued  Orange-Tory 
reputation. 
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N°rth  British  Daily  Mail,  28  May  1894,  4.  The  reporter  claimed  attendances 
approaching  1400. 
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suburb-church  satellite  missions  to  halt  spreading  “materialistic 

• • i'll 

socialism  among  the  masses.”  Perhaps  troubling  Dickie  was  the 
already  observed  trend  in  working  folk  choosing  mission  over  formal 
church  attendance,  its  atmosphere  being  “of  a freer  or  less  uniform 
character”,  and  requiring  less  commitment  of  time  and  money.124 

In  1893  Bailie  Chisholm  cautioned  against  paternalism  when  re- 
opening a previously  failed  Pollokshields  U.P.  mission.  The  “new 
departure”  required  getting  “the  people  to  look  on  the  workers  not  as 
superior  individuals”.  Nonetheless,  getting  people  even  through 
mission  doors  was  a challenge  as  savvy  churchmen  appreciated  old 
“home  heathenism”  approaches  were  outdated.  Three  years  after 
Chisholm’s  comment,  another  on  nearby  Trinity  U.P.  observed:  “much 
talk  in  the  air  ...  of  a gigantic  missionary  effort  to  convert  the  slums”, 
but  added  dryly  “as  the  means  hitherto  employed  have  proved 
altogether  abortive,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  beaten  tracks  will 
be  abandoned”.1"6 

Also  posing  challenges  were  new  lower-middle  class  districts 
where  churchgoing  seemed  de-prioritised,  and,  contrastingly,  a Gorbals 
teeming  with  Gaels  and  the  generally  destitute.  John  Young,  U.P. 
Presbytery  Home  Mission  Secretary,  saw  the  problem  as  debt  that 
“engrosses  the  attention  of  office-bearers  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
[other]  outlook”.127  The  time-honoured  managers’  solution  of 
importuning  members  was  alienating  breadline  poor  and  thrifty  petty 
bourgeois  alike,  missions  being  the  likely  beneficiaries.  Young 
conceded  “the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  church  cannot  fail  to  give 
it  a somewhat  forbidding  aspect  to  newcomers”.  This  would  appear 


123  UPM,  Nov.  1897,  484. 

124  Ibid.,  Jan.  1 894,  25-28;  Feb.  55-57. 

125  The  Govern  Press,  6 May  1 893,  4. 

126  J.  Rae,  Ministers  of  Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1 897),  242. 
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borne  out  in  declining  U.P.  Gorbals  figures  during  years  of  a 

129 

correspondingly  sharp  Free  Church  rise. 

New  horizons 

This  picture  differs  markedly  from  that  of  the  latest  peripheral  suburbs, 
places  where  U.P.  respectability  found  its  apogee.  SCUA  returns  again 
enable  denominational  comparison,  with  other,  including,  anecdotal 
material  revealing  much  about  altering  attitudes  in  a complexion  of 
changing  social  and  cultural  contexts. 

Months  before  Home  Rule  began  Voluntary-Tory  rapprochement, 
employing  its  polemical  wit  The  Bailie  noted: 

prevalent  opinion  of  late  that  the  [U.P.C.]  is  given  to  forsaking  poor 
locales  ...  The  general  idea  is  that  the  U.P.  shepherds  have  got  so 
many  wealthy  sheep  that  they  do  not  bother  their  heads  about  the 

ninety  and  nine,  and  that  the  latter  are  not  abiding  in  the  wilderness, 

130 

but  are  quietly  seeking  other  folds. 

The  East-End  figures  alone  would  have  scotched  this  myth,  if  one 
apparently  bequeathed  to  posterity.  Yet  unfortunately  the  U.P. 
peculiarity  of  “hiving”  reinforced  an  image  U.P.  apologists  insisted  was 
“fallacy”.131  But  while  wealth  disparity  within  churches  was  ubiquitous, 
it  became  problematic  for  United  Presbyterians  when  an  uprooting  party 
could  sell  the  building.  Presbytery  attempts  in  the  late  1870s  to  stem  the 
flow  west  were  inadequate,  determined  membership  factions  proving 
nigh  impossible  to  restrain.  Notable  was  Cathedral  Street’s  relocation, 
again  with  huge  railway  compensation  payment,  to  Kelvingrove.  Yet 
some  manager  boards  sold  vacated  churches  cheaply  to  Evangelical 
Union  congregations,  working-class  Voluntaries  of  common  heritage 
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and  potentially  able  to  meet  residual  U.P.  needs.133  Occasionally  West 
Enders  remained  true  to  their  spiritual  home,  notably  Chisholm  who 
spurned  affluent  next-door  Belhaven  U.P.  and  continued  travelling 
downtown  to  Kent  Road. 

Events  surrounding  successive  Pollokshields  congregations  hardly 
helped  refute  “forsaking”  claims.  Members  came  in  hives  of  1879  and 
1886  from  Erskine  U.P.,  a once  respectable  Gorbals  congregation  since 
engulfed  in  squalor.  All  by  now  Pollokshields  residents, 
characteristically  occupations  show  as  less  professional  than  Free 
Church  neighbours.134  Opened  during  tense  Disestablishment  years, 
recalling  Queen’s  Park  and  Crosshill,  the  petition  to  Presbytery  was 
followed  by  one  from  sixteen  local  householders  to  the  “Sheriff  Court 
of  Renfrew  and  Bute”  requesting  East  Pollokshields’  creation  as  a 
police  burgh.135  Four  names  were  again  early  church  managers, 
including  the  preses,  paper-merchant  James  Hamilton,  but  with  three 
now  appearing  on  Pollokshields  Free  rolls.  ~ With  none  corresponding 
to  Pollokshields  Established  Church  members,  another,  now  joint 
Voluntary,  municipal  enterprise  is  suggested. 

Initially  the  sermon  came  from  probationers,  an  almost  unheard  of 
beginning  for  a new  suburb  congregation.  However,  after  some  months 
the  Rev.  James  Jeffrey  was  suddenly  called  from  Erskine  U.P.  Aware  of 
the  opprobrium  now  surrounding  ministers  joining  well-heeled 
walkouts,  the  hive  had  bided  its  time.  But  in  a Presbytery  tug-of-war. 


133  In  the  city  centre,  Montrose  Street,  Frederick  Street,  and  Cowcaddens. 

134  Pollokshields’  first  preses,  clerk  and  treasurer  respectively  were:  James 
Hamilton  (paper  merchant);  David  Whyte  (grain  merchant);  William  Seaton  (grocer 
and  provision  merchant).  Occupations  are  again  obtained  from  the  Glasgow  Post 
Office  and  Trades  Directory. 

135  GCA,  H-SHE  1.1. 

136  GCA,  CH3/988/18,  Pollokshields  Free  Church  communion  roll:  Robert 
Macadam  (apothecary),  John  Laidlaw  (headmaster),  John  Gordon  (architect).  This 
snapshot  occupational-comparison  backs  the  non-professional  U.P.  caricature. 

137  GCA,  CH3/988/1 8. 
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the  call  was  blocked.138  Accordingly,  Pollokshields  managers’  first 
report  noted  income  drop  from  opening  months  when  Jeffrey’s  arrival 
seemed  assured.139  An  alternative  was  only  obtained  at  the  third 
attempt,  the  shortage  of  U.P.  clerics  again  bringing  into  relief  the  whole 
poaching  process.  A pulpit  adornment  in  place,  all  remaining  sittings 
went  “immediately”.140  Likewise  all  785  at  a new  £15,000  church 
opened  in  May  1883. 141 

In  adopting  doctrinal  designation,  Trinity  U.P.  (1886-87)  broke 
with  tradition,  as  similarly  U.P.s  in  the  1840s  had  ceased  to  eschew 
Gothic  architecture.  Yet  time-honoured  remained  the  practice  of 
locating  in  churchless  territory,  here  Pollokshields’  new  villa  quarter. 
Membership  was  small  and  select:142  the  second  hive  from  Erskine,  plus 
others  from  the  existing  cause.  Still  determined  on  Jeffrey,  and  in  all 
probability  recalling  the  pointless  hesitancy  of  1879,  he  was  called 
immediately.  “Much  conflict”  subsequently  engulfed  the  Presbytery.14’ 
But  possibly  with  a not  dissimilar  Queen’s  Park  U.P.  case  fresh  in 
memory  - its  managers  had  forced  a Synod  climb-down  by  threatening 
to  secede144  - Presbytery  narrowly  sanctioned.  Jeffrey,  meanwhile, 
reconciled  a smarting  congregational  faction  of  1879  now  resenting  his 
appointment.  From  amongst  these  was  perhaps  adroitly  chosen  Trinity’s 
first  preses  - again  James  Hamilton.145 

During  construction,  it  seemed  natural  that  members  should  use 
Pollokshields  Free  premises. 14(1  But  increasingly  U.P.  goodwill  extended 


138  Small,  History,  122. 

139  GCA,  CH3/952/132,  Pollokshields  East  Managers’  Annual  Report,  Jan.  1881. 

140  Ibid.  Pollokshields  East  Managers’  Annual  Report.  Jan.  1882,  182-83. 

141  Ibid.,  Jan.  1 884,  287. 

142  Evident  in  respective  SCUA  returns  from  Pollokshields  U.P.  and  Trinity,  e.g. 
1896  edition,  147. 

143  GCA,  CH3/148/3,  Glasgow  South  U.P.  PM,  Oct.-Nov.  1887,  258-69. 

See  Drummond  and  Bulloch,  The  Church  in  Late  Victorian  Scotland,  1874- 
1900  (Edinburgh,  1978),  31-33. 

GCA,  CH3/956/1 1,  Trinity  U.P.  First  Annual  Report,  4. 

Ibid.,  259. 
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to  the  Established  Church,  something  facilitated  by  the  ending  of 
demarcating  political  difference.  In  1886  unanimous  resolutions  at 
public  meetings  called  for  full  three-way  union,  though  U.P.  Synod 
expressed  reservations.147  As  pressure  to  remove  union  impediments 
mounted  - indicated  by  the  petitions  of  1 890  - rivalry  and  animosity 
became  manifest  more  in  internecine  squabble.  These  events  betray 
sharpening  class  self-perceptions,  ongoing  pre-occupation  with  finance, 
and  even  further  heightened  considerations  of  convenience  and  comfort 
- all  to  the  detriment  of  continued  separate  denominational  status. 

In  the  Glasgow  Herald's  “Church  Reports”  for  April  1886  one 
Pollokshields  resident  and  U.P.  member  complained  of  sittings 
available  in  neither  Pollokshields  U.P.  nor  Free  churches.  Mr  Brownlie 
instead  attended  nearby  Titwood  Established  Church,  intending  to 
remain  there  until  a convenient  U.P.  sitting  became  obtainable.  That 
plenty  existed  scarcely  a mile  away  in  several  needy  U.P.  Gorbals 
churches  (notably  Elgin  Street)  appeared  not  a factor  in  his  thinking. 

Twelve  months  on,  the  same  column  detailed  dissent  within  South 
U.P.  Presbytery  over  the  impending  Cathcart  congregation,  located,  as 
petitioners  stated,  “in  a very  desirable  suburb”  boasting  “a  rapid  and 
convenient  Railway  Service”.144  Its  background  was  exemplary, 
involving  neither  minister-purloining  nor  exodus  from  a struggling 
charge.150  The  principal  name  in  early  documentation,  and  subsequently 
preses,  was  Dr  Alexander  Buchanan,  as  a surgeon  distinguished  in  U.P. 
ranks.  But  in  adjoining  lower-middle  class  Mount  Florida  and 
Govanhill,  more  typical  managers  saw  in  Cathcart’s  formation  their 
own  demise.  Owing  perhaps  to  locations  among  the  very  aspirational 
types  allegedly  displaying  religious  indifference:  people  becoming 
“more  keen  to  distance  themselves  from  proletarian  society  than  to 


147  J.H.S.  Burleigh,  A Church  History  of  Scotland  (London,  1 960),  397. 

I4K  Glasgow  Herald,  6 April  1886,  9. 

149  Cathcart  U.P.  MM,  GCA,  CH3/I233/24,  10. 

150  Ibid.  An  initial  Kirk  session  was  composed  of  four  men  tormerly  from 
Eglinton  Street,  Queen’s  Park,  and  Camphill  (2). 
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reform  it”,1'1  both  congregations  were  struggling.  Furthermore  costly 
new  churches  had  been  undertaken.  In  such  circumstances  a flow  of 
U.P.  families  to  Cathcart  was  potentially  a Godsend;  especially  for  the 
closer  Mount  Florida  whose  session  now  complained  the  loudest. 
Cathcart  had  both  parish  and  recent  Free  church  - the  latter  typically 
opening  without  fuss  - wherein  existed  plenty  sittings.  In  questioning 
the  need  for  a third  congregation,  not  content  with  praising  the  F.C. 
cause,  Mount  Florida  elders  insisted  “the  gospel  was  preached  as  well  in 
the  Established  Church  as  in  the  U.P.  Church”.1'2  Yet,  ironically,  U.P. 
families  relocating  to  Cathcart  would  likely  have  concurred  in  the 
ecumenical  sentiment  - and  chosen  locally  over  the  griping  U.P. 
congregations  concerned.  The  121 -name  Cathcart  petition  in  fact 
included  over  20  Established,  in  addition  to  Free  Church,  members. 
While  even  for  those  of  U.P.  pedigree  there  seemed  little  enthusiasm  for 
propping  up  a beleaguered  cause  on  the  archaic  notion  of  some  “shared” 
heritage,  far  less  future  - especially  as  manager  and  elder  positions 
would  be  controlled,  likewise  significantly  finance,  by  existing  and 
seemingly  grasping  cliques. 

If  once  some  ingenuity  had  been  expended  on  balancing  group  with 
denominational  allegiance,  from  Claremont’s  organ  to  Pollokshields 
backfiring  guile  over  Jeffrey,  such  tensions  were  now  all  but  released. 
Starting  afresh  in  convivial  surrounds,  Cathcart  U.P.  - which  would 
almost  certainly  have  formed  under  some  auspices  had  sanction  been 
refused  — soon  outstripped  local  Free  and  Established  Church  growth. 
By  1899  membership  had  grown  from  127  to  607,  during  years  Mount 
Florida  and  Govanhill  experienced  diminution.153  Meantime,  as  a trickle 
of  congregations  continued  alongside  village-suburb  growth,  with 
leisure  pursuits  becoming  ever  more  de  rigueur  to  modern  lifestyles  it 
seemed  somewhat  appropriate  that  petitioners  forming  in  Giffnock 
began  by  receiving  a sermon  in  “the  Golf  House”.154 

C.  Brown , Religion  and  Society,  128. 

Glasgow  Herald,  6 April  1 887,  9. 

SCUA,  (1885)  126;  (1890),  93,  135;  (1900)  106,  152. 

Small,  History,  149. 
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“One  flock  and  one  shepherd”:  the  Union  of  1900 

Responding  to  groundswell  member  opinion,  in  1889  Glasgow  Free 
Presbytery  called  for  national  U.P-F.C.  “incorporation.”155  And  while 
within  city  enclaves  constitutionalist  Gaels  remained  irreconcilable,  the 
likelihood  of  their  seceding  - actualised  in  1892  and  1900  - ceased  to 
trouble  Free  Church  divines.  Prematurely  optimistic,  in  1896  Principal 
Calderwood  expressed  U.P.  desire  - Disestablishment  dinosaurs  under 
Hutton  of  Paisley  apart  - for  encompassing  tri-Church  union,  one 
prospect  however  guaranteed  to  reduce  F.C.  patriarchs  to  apoplexy.156 

Consistent  with  the  secular  spirit  of  a modem  era,  what  attention 
the  press  afforded  the  U.P. -F.C.  union  in  1900  was  minimal, 
occasionally  derisive  - if  then  itself  betraying  lingering  denominational 
bias.  One  week  before  consummation,  a longstanding  Glasgow  Herald 
foe,  preoccupied  with  Boer  War  concerns,  mockingly  columned  F.C. 
constitutionalist  fury  as:  “A  fearful  scandal  in  Christendom”,  otherwise 
ignoring  the  main  event.1 57  Ruminating  on  prevalent  apathy  for  church 
affairs,  for  once  fair  comment  came  from  another  old  antagonist,  The 
Bailie : “So  much  has  the  country  altered  in  the  half-century,  that  save  in 
essentially  church  circles  the  new  movement  is  only  attracting  a slight 
and  perfunctory  notice”.158  Even  clerics  directly  concerned  were 
viewing  things  pragmatically.  Anderson  of  Govan  U.P.  stressed  the 
“economical”  obligation  of  merger.159  His  charge  was  struggling, 
nevertheless  at  nearby  Plantation  and  Fairfield  U.P.  charges  were 
flourishing.160  Poignantly,  if  now  eroded  in  significance,  immediate 
“U.F.”  Glasgow  Presbytery  returns  of  106,994  dwarfed  the  Kirk’s 


155  GCA,  CH3/146/41 , Glasgow  Free  Church  Presbytery  Minutes,  5 Mar.  1889.  87. 

156  Drummond  & Bulloch,  The  Scottish  Church  1874-1900 , 313. 

157  Glasgow  Herald,  31  Oct.  1900,6. 

158  The  Bailie,  “Men  you  know”,  no.  1403,31  Oct.  1900. 

159  The  Govan  Press,  20  May  1 899,  “The  Union  of  the  Churches”,  3. 

160  Fairfield  enjoyed  strong  member  - including  manager  - employer  links  with 
the  nearby  Cooperative  Works.  See  J.  MacKenzie,  The  Book  of  Fairfield  (Glasgow, 
1927),  61,  73. 
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equivalent.161  And  while  similar  national  figures  gave  a brief  fillip  to 
Disestablishment,  overall  its  increasing  white  elephant  irrelevance 
indeed  injurious  continuance  - grew  in  appreciation  as  protracted 
negotiations  led  to  almost  complete  reintegration  in  1929  within  a 
reconstituted  Church  of  Scotland. 

Conclusion 

This  study  has  endeavoured  to  tell  the  story  of  Glasgow’s  United 
Presbyterians  as  an  integrated  whole.  If  lacking  in  scope  for  national 
evaluation,  the  metropolis’  function  as  people  magnet  and  U.P.  power- 
house has  hopefully  provided  a broad  and  fairly  representative  picture. 

In  divergent  accounts  of  antecedent  congregations:  caution  and 
spontaneity,  prosperity  and  distress,  but  consistently  determination, 
appear  the  elements  that  laid  the  basis  of  Glasgow’s  U.P.  success  story. 
And  while  a leading  membership  shed  its  plebeian,  if  never  quite 
humdrum,  persona,  despite  near-proverbial  upwardly-mobile 
transformation  their  presence  remained  more  socially  diverse,  often 
turbulent,  than  tradition  has  afforded  them. 

Certainly,  material  for  an  overdrawn  nouveau  riche  portrait  existed. 
A burgeoning  Glasgow  middle  class  built  largely  on  manufacturing- 
commercial,  as  opposed  to  mercantile-professional,  wealth,  finds  its 
epitome  amongst  U.P.  managers.  Transferring  business  acumen, 
including  widening  municipal  experience,  to  the  sphere  of  church 
management,  these  assertive  and  single-minded  laymen  acted  with  a 
freedom  unavailable  to  denominational  counterparts.  Moreover,  with 
personal  stakes  in  church  property  and  finance,  incentive  to  respond  to 
residential  trends  was  rarely  lacking. 

If  by  the  later  century  Voluntaryism  had  lost  its  vigour,  a 
subsequent  loss  of  U.P.  political  consensus  further  eroded  unity  and 
purpose.  But  far  from  petering  out,  a system  of  lay-powered 
congregations  could  emotively  interact  with  escalating  socio-political 


(jCA,  CH3/I46/44,  United  Free  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  Minute  Book  1900- 
1903,93. 
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tensions  across  contrasting  city  environments.  Few  tears,  however,  were 
shed  anywhere  when  separate  denominational  existence  ended  in 
November  1900,  an  event  coinciding  - as  at  its  formation  in  1847 
with  another  United  Presbyterian  as  city  Lord  Provost. 

If  this  study  has  neglected  the  aspect  of  motivating  faith,  implicit 
but  rarely  overt  in  the  lay  record,  ‘ wholehearted  acceptance  of  union 
suggests  primary  self-designation  was  in  such  terms.  Yet  also  deep- 
rooted  in  the  psyche  were  motivators  of  group-identity,  self-will,  even 
avarice  - things  in  varying  combination  similarly  proving  more 
enduring  than  denominational  nomenclature  never  long  fixed  in  the 
Secessionist  tradition.  Real  continuity  existed  in  ongoing  congregational 
life,  regardless  of  overnight  “United  Free”  designation,  and  the 
challenges  of  a new  century.  Also  providing  stability,  if  somewhat 
sapped  of  former  dynamic,  the  system  of  managers  continued 
uninterrupted  in  all  former  U.P.  congregations.  A century  on,  this 
crowning  expression  of  U.P.  “success”  in  Glasgow  survives  in  the 
everyday  running  of  descendant  congregations.163 


University  of  Glasgow 


162  One  of  few  sources  being  obituaries.  Thomas  Allan  s,  tor  example,  mentions  a 
philanthropic  gesture  of  £7000  for  Wellington  mission  premises.  Earlier,  the 
discreet  philanthropy  ol  John  Henderson  "of  Park  had  tew  parallels. 

163  Notably  at  Wellington  on  University  Avenue. 


